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of the War Office. This seemed unfair, for he had
never been in favour of retirement from the Soudan,
and as they took Rosebery's favourite exercise of
" walking the course," he announced his determina-
tion to resign. Rosebery pointed out that he could
not choose a worse opportunity. Two Cabinets
followed, and Rosebery sent Hartington a careful
memorandum on the subject. In this he fully and
ingeniously stated the arguments on both sides,
reaching the conclusion, not that we should hurry
away or abandon our plans, but that we should
concentrate our forces and modify our plans.

" This would meet all your strongest arguments, satisfy
our consciences, and maintain the honour of the country."

Next day the opposing views were compromised,
partly because both Lord Wolseley and Sir Evelyn
Baring had modified theirs, so that the resignations of
Hartington and Childers, Chancellor of the Exchequer
since 1882, were averted. It is not uninteresting to
speculate what would have been the effect on the
party fortunes of a break-up on this question in 1885,
in place of that which marked the following year.
Possibly there would have been but little difference
in the long run. The Queen was greatly disturbed by
the decision of the Cabinet, as appears from her
correspondence. Sir Henry Ponsonby wrote to Rose-
bery asking for his opinion, and the reply is given in
full in the Queen's Letters.* He was morally in a
strong position, for he had no responsibility over the
earlier steps taken, and he made out a good case for
the present policy as the choice of the least of great
evils. Ministers went on threatening resignation on
one subject or another. Defeat was in the air, and
some thought it would be better to be beaten on a
minor Government proposal rather than on the
Budget, thus avoiding a public break-up over Ireland*
Once, when the Chief Whip did not seem to be

1 Second Series, vol. iii, ch. vii.